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scene "of activity. The African capital of the Empire lies on radio-active soil, and its mountain air is another powerful energizer galvanizing the people into activity and maintaining them alert and keen. That is an important factor in the work of construction. Not even the rainy season has been allowed to interfere with* work, and all roads which, on 28 October 1937, the anniversary of the March on Rome, were solemnly dedicated have since been completed.
Without special permission, no one is allowed to erect a building. Plans have to be submitted and a commission watches over the construction until the building is finished. At the end of 1937 the price of building land was fixed at a minimum of three lire a square metre in the outer city, and at a maximum of two hundred and fifty lire a square metre in the inner city. As well as these price regulations, there are others affecting the building market, and their object is to prevent profiteering. How close this danger might lie may be judged from the never-ending stream of house-hunters who find their way to Addis Abeba. By May 1937 the city already held 4839 Italian men, 281 women, 1147 men and 917 women of other nationalities (of whom 73 were German and 20 Austrian). A new census, taken in January 1938, revealed that the number of Europeans and foreigners was not less than 22,733, the Italians accounting for 12,103.
* AT WHATEVER  COST,  IT MUST BE  DONE ! '
It goes without saying that if a country is to be successfully colonized it must be equipped with good roads, bridges, and viaducts.
Remarks of that kind are pisy to make, but people who utter them so often fail to taEe into account the superhuman sacrifices which such pioneer work frequently demands.
Many of the new main arterial roads in Italian East Africa, which have a total length of 2140 miles, wander along the edges of precipices and tons of rock have had to be blasted away to clear the path. In many cases the work-